EFFECTS ON DRAMA

first decade of the seventeenth century, Encouraged
neither by Court nor people to strike its roots deep
into life and the problems of life, it sprung up quickly
and soon withered away. The transition from Shake-
speare to Beaumont and Fletcher is a significant one,
from the portrayal of life with no definite didactic
intention, no attempt at a dogmatic interpretation
of life, but with a wide sympathy and a deep insight
to a drama superficial, sentimental, flippant. The
later Jacobean drama, if it evades Prynne's reckless*
and irrelevant charges, cannot escape the sentence of
a better instructed critic such as Milton who, if also
with some political prejudice, speaks of 'the writings
and interludes of libidinous and ignorant Poetasters,
who having scarce ever heard of that which is the
main consistence-of a true poem, the choice of such
Persons as they ought to introduce, and what is
moral and decent to each one, do for the most part
lay up vicious Principles in sweet- Pills to be swal-
lowed down, and make the taste of virtuous docu-
ments harsh and sour'.1 But Milton diverges from
his political and religious friends in recognising the
need of 'some recreating intermission of labour', and
pleads the cause of drama in a well-ordered state, v
But there were advantages as well as disadvan-
tages in the fact that the stage was regarded as lying
outside the pale of serious approval, as something
not to be reformed but abolished. It might have
fared worse with Shakespeare had the stage been not
condemned but controlled by the serious temper of
the age, not abused by a Prynne but censored by a
Milton; for in that case the drama could not have
escaped from the didactic purpose which serious
people, by no means only Puritans, believed to be

1 Milton: The Reason of "Church-Government', Book II. Introduction.